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and at Waterford preyed so persistently on the coastwise
trade of England.

Similarly he showed that even with Ireland as part
of the British Empire the losses of British shipping making
for the Mersey during the World War, were very intensive.
The graph of submarine losses shows that very clearly*
Were Ireland a hostile, independent country, that danger
would be magnified very greatly.

For that reason he quite rightly insisted Ireland could
never be allowed to break away entirely. Indeed, he
told us, the settlement that he was making would allow
the Irish to become our dearest friends, and Parliament
was also expressly told that the Statute of Westminster did
not affect the Irish Settlement.

In this book, girding at *Hot Air' is frequent; at the
soothing syrup of false or unrealisable sentiment that
gulls public attention, and lets folly pass for wisdom,
Mr. Lloyd George's description of the results of his treaty
may be so classed, unless Ireland is able to show that the
Devil Era, as the Irish wags call it, is but a nightmare
from which she will emerge. The happiness and success
of the Gosgrave regime may be a better exponent of the
Lloyd Georgian prophesy than the present era. But how-
ever that may be, the situation is one that has an element
of danger that cannot be ignored, especially with the South
Ireland's re-iterated designs on North Ireland, which so
prides itself on being a part of the United Kingdom. Ireland
is always ^a country in which guns delight to go off, and
which requires watching.

We are lucky in having a minister in charge of the
Dominions who while always holding out an olive branch,
has not the least intention of advocating the turning of the
other cheek. While watching we may be sorry that the Cos-
grave attempts at honourable friendship should be so basely
and wantonly ended, and that the pronounced prosperity
which was visible under his rule should be so disturbed.